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ABSTRACT 

This resource guide outlines one of a series of 
units for grade 2. Information on Soviet culture Is included for the 
teacher, describing the urban site, the home, social structure of the 
family, role relationships in the family, functions of the family in 
the Soviet Union, and the socialization process. Major concepts 
related to culture, social organization, social process, location and 
site are defined, and generalizations, skills, and attitudes to be 
developed are outlined. Some 60 teaching strategies are presented in 
the usual format of the series. Instructional aids are listed for 
each activity, and a general bibliography is also included. 

Appendices present pupil materials designed for the unit, such as 
reprints from SOVIET LIFE showing children's poems in English and 
Russian, student activity worksheets, maps, stories, and directions 
for some Russian children's games. The total unit sequence for grades 
1 and 2 is outlined in SO 001 287; other guides in the elementary 
social studies series are SO 001 275 through SO 001 286. (Author/JSB) 
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THE SOVIET FAMILY IN MOSCOW 
by 

Shirley Holt 



Site 

Moscow is a modern industrial city of 
over three million people. It is the cen- 
ter of government, business, and education 
in the U.S.S.R. It is also the hub of the 
nation's transport and communications sys- 
tem. Thus it combines the functions and 
traditions of New York, Washington, D.C., 
Chicago and Boston in our country into one 
city which is truly the heart of the Soviet 
Union. 

The pattern of Moscow resembles other 
large European cities. At its center is 
an ancient fortification —the Kremlin — 
surrounded by concentric rings of growth 
and building which reflect the economic 
history of the city. Outside the Kremlin 
wall is Central Moscow, which contains the 
heart of the city's bus, tram and subway 
systems, the largest department stores, 
most of the restaurants, theaters, museums, 
specialty shops, part of . Moscow University, 
major hotels, the home offices of the major 
businesses of the government. Many people 
live in the central city, also. Outside 
the central city there are rings of slums, 
a belt railway and industrial area, a very 
large newer residence, area (the "new City"), 
and finally the suburbs, respectively. 

Home 



A typical Russian urban family lives 
in a multi-family dwelling less than five 
stories high and in a state of relative 
dilapidation (even though it may not be 
old) . Although many people do have in- 
dividual houses . 
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The typical "apartment" consists 
of one or possibly two small crowded 
rooms in which the family eats, sleeps, 
studies, works, keeps its possessions, 
etc • The f amily usually shares a kitch- 
en and bathroom with a number, perhaps 
5 or 6,. other families. Housing con- 
ditions are almost universally poor 
and crowded, a fact embarrassing to the 
Russians and one which the present re- 
gime is striving to change through ex- 
tensive emphasis on new buildings. New 
building, however, has nowhere nearly 
caught up with the immense demand. 

The Moscow population is probably a- 
head of other Russian cities in hous- 
ing' standards. As of 1959 this standard 
averaged more than 3 persons per room, 
and an approximate average of housing 
space per inhabitant in 1960 was 108 
square feet . The typical apartment , 
then, is. one room in a group of rooms 
that would constitute an apartment in 
our sodiety, plus the use of a bath- 
room and kitchen shared with a number 
of other families. 

The furnishing, of the typical Moscow 
living room is as follows. Paned win- 
dows are hung with full length white 
lace curtains which cover them complete- 
ly. Usually there is one center light 
fixture, very high up near the ceiling, 
the fittings and shades of which are 
reminiscent, of Edwardian England — of 
green glass, silk with fringes, or bead 
ornaments, and sometimes in garish colors. 
There are few reading lights. Every room 
has beds in it. These are usually iron 
painted a light color with metal frames 
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(no springs or box mattresses) with a 
thin mattress on top and a guilt, and 
cushions at. the head §nd foot .draped with 
lace; Coverings . Lace .trimmed; hangings 
are all around .the', lcnfef' pa3jt of the bed- 
stead. Couches ate of- heaity wood f rauties 
with ; Upright badks ,. hard . seats little 
upholstery filling and toU^h., carpet- 
like Coverings of drah color Walls are 
light colored, Sometimes 'fug S are hung 
on them. Usually, "f airily photographs and 
pictures Of riational herpes j/ especially 
Lenin', ‘ are. ; hung near thp. ceiling; these 
ar.e individual ly draped With. heavily em- 
broidered garish floral, r desighs; . The 
floor/is linoleum!'’ or plastic tile. ;/. 
Chairs; are solid and. non^dpscfipt ih‘ /de- 
sign .. ; The dining table /.is. /alvireys covered 
. -r usually with' a heaty plush /type of 
cloth. Central heating radiators. .heat 
the room. .. " , 

'■'/The^sh^red ..Hitchens are . small , .They '' 
contain'/ a sink. With spjne .til frig .around it, 
rU'nh ing ..water , .ah.oid /style " gas. /cooker , 
and..4/f^w Gupbbdrd.^' ''Sometimes "there . 
is, rpoki for .a.-Sipaii eating . table ^ r ' The 
families using the kitchen wait their' 
turns for agreed-upon times for occupy- 
ing .J.t,. .Often cooking for the ne*t 
day's meals- must be dpne vefy ..lath a ,t 
night ., There 4fe few cooking utensils , 
usually no refrigerator:,' sewing machine, 
or vacuum cleaner, Electric irons are 
common.' " . . ... .. ‘ ; 

Eathrooms and toilets have anti- 
quated fittings that are usually the 
worse for wear or but of order . 

• Plants adorn the living .rbom, 
especially aspidistra arid, geranium, . 
and imitation paper flowers are common 
also. Newer apartments sometimes have 
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. attractive outside balconies . 

There is very little privacy pos- 
sible in the home, and consequently"--- 1 
much of thei.r ; time out- 
““ a t. meetings^ recreational 
P4. u T?^.P^tks...and spec.iator ? rApreatiop*. 

'^.’VW^ny ‘ Soviet families 'have a dacha 
7 " • referring: tp. any kind Of home 

..in tgp . country from an elaborate estikte 
tP,- a sample shack r~ to,, which, they" go 
ih^rh©-. summer whenever there’ is ppppi- 
tuhity . These are individually ‘ owned', 
and their numbers are not adequately ' 
recorded to, determine whether the 
"typipal;*' family has. one., Certainly 
they . are . quite widely Owned and. used’. 

’ "Dachas •' 7 are not necessarily:' by bpdy 
of water as our . summer homes ' Usually 
are; one reaches them by train. *- v 

- , . • -. °* dour s-e the; typical’ 7 family- has 1 ; no 
par , Transportation is by" Pity subway 

.. tram or most; Often by rail outside 

.the pity. 

7 /•. . • >-' 1. ; • r 

The Social Structure of the Family 

; .The «irban family in the U.S.S.R. is 
typifr.ally comprised of the nuclear family 
, of husband, wife and unmarried children. 
Sometimes other single relatives, a 
grandmother or grandfather will live with 
a nuclear family. The housing shortage 
sometimes creates anomalous situations 
in whiqh divorce or marriage brings addi- 
tional member , into an already crowded 
residence an§ curtains are used to 
divide up the small' quarters' into even 
smaller’ separate ' "residences . " . 

The marriage age is above that of 
the U.S.; the minimum age is 18, and it 
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almost always is delayed until after grad- 
uation from higher educational institu- 
tions if the individuals involved attend 
them. 

Marriage is based on love and mutual- 
comradeship. It is forbidden with rela- 
tives in the ascending or descending 
lines or by consanguineous or half-con- 
sanguineous brothers and sisters. Both 
parties must consent to the marriage. 
Marriages must be registered with the 
state. 

Divorce is very difficult, involving 
a rather prohibitive payment to the 
state, although if this payment can be 
met and the couple can show good cause 
divorces may be procured. 

Women ideally have equal rights with 
men in all aspects of Soviet -society, and 
this is true in marriage, also. In the 
Soviet Union this means, practically 
speaking, that women may work for equal 
wages and control those wages (as opposed 
to pre-revolutionary conditions urid&r which 
her father or if married her husband had 
legal right to control her labor and prop- 
erty) . 

Families have the right to raise their 
children. The typical mother continues to 
work after her children are born. (She is 
given leave at the seventh month of preg- 
nancy and stays at home until the child is 
two months old.) Nurseries and later 
schools are provided so that mothers may 
leave their small children in professional 
care while they work, but after work they 
are picked up and brought home. (Older 
children often spend much time after school 
hours at the Pioneer Palaces and later in 
activities of the Konsomols in the company 



of peers . ) It would seem that mothers 
have relatively very little time to 
spend in companionable activities with 
their children. Fathers would have more 
opportunities to do so but whether they 
do or not is not recorded. 

Russian families are relatively 
stable and divorce relatively infrequent 
since the tightening of regulations con- 
cerning marriage and divorce by the 
state in the 30' s and 40' s. The housinc 
shortage undoubtedly discourages divorce 
and separations also. 

Role Relationships in the Family; Family 
status positions and associated roles 

1. . wife in relation to husband 

provides sexual gratification and 
psychological support and emotional 
intimacy; helps to provide money 
for family expenses — for rent, 
food, clothing, household supplies 
and entertainment; provides her 
husband the services of cooking and 
serving food, shopping for household] 
supplies, upkeep and care of cloth- 
ing, cleaning and caring for the 
living space. 

» » t • 

2 . mother' in relation to children 

provides physical care; provides 
psychological support and some emo- 
tional intimacy; provides money for 
family support and family services 
of cooking, etc. listed above for 
husband; provides ideal model of 
Soviet citizen for her children to 
follow and acts otherwise as a 
socialization agent for the child. 
(See below under Socialization . ) 
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3 . husband to wife 



expected to provide sexual gratifi- 
cation and psychological support and 
intimacy; helps to provide money for 
family expenses and may have some re- 
sponsibilities for some aspects of 
household repairs. (Russian men do 
not do any sort of housework or child 
care — these are thought to be unmanly. 
They have much. more leisure time than 
women do and- may spend this time pur- 
suing study to advance themselves in 
. their occupations, thus indirectly 
contributing to,.familyspi»rsuifcs . 

Soviet government sources estimate 
women spend 4 1/2 hours.per day more 
than men working. ' O 

4. father to child 

provides money for family expenses and 
psychological ..support ; provides social- 
ization parallel to relationship of 
mother/child — 1 see below. . 

5. child-parent - 

obedience and submission to, authority 
of parents ; carrying out of family 
. responsibilities .assigned by them? 
criticism of parental., behavior if this 
is at odds with ideal behavior learned 
at school and state-sponsored groups 
(Young Pioneers) . 

6. sibling-sibling 

elder, children axe to act as models 
in behavior to those younger.; younger 
children are expected to obey older 
pnes . 1 

Ideally there is supposed to be no im- 
portant differentiation between the sexes 
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in relationships of parent to child 
or child to child . 

Functions of the Family in the Soviet 
Union 

Families are given responsibility 
for the procreation of children , although 
there is no "illegitimacy" in the Soviet 
Union and the state pays unwed ; inpt:hers 
substantial fees for support of' their 
children. (Such mothers probably enjoy 
-a lack of respect by their neighbors in 
recent years, however, since the age 
group characterized by the extreme short- 
age of men caused by the war is :now al- 
most past childbearing age., ) ' Fartiilies 

are responsible for economic support of 
the child, providing food, shelter, 
clothing , and recreation (such as trips 
to the theatre, to the summer dacha the 
family may have, etc.) - . Families are re- 
sponsible for other aspects Of physical 
care and are considered to be the prime 
agency for molding the child ' s character , 
providing intimacy and continuing and con- 
sistent love and care. , The family does 
not provide money for medical care, edu- 
cation, many aspects of recreation, or 
entree -into voluntary associations. 

(Young Pioneers and the Konsomols are al- 
most the only such extra kin associations 
available and these of * ^cgiirse : are Cpinmun- 
is t ■ ; Par ty -auxi 1 i'arie s supported’ by the 
state . )• TH¥‘ state keeps 'rent,', ’children 1 s 
clothes and- tbys ant ji such socialising 
amenities- as books . relatively . chie'&p to 
help facilitate" "the family’s responsibil- 
ities to its children . There is no 
immunity of family members- toward testi- 
fying against one another iii cases where 
the state's interests are at issue. 
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Socialization shoiil 

.ance 

Each individual in the Soviet Union very 

who is responsible to others is demanded of eh 
to play a model-setting role, and very of hu 

specific ones are described for parents cons; 

and children by organs of the' State. The of st 
family itself should be closely knit and . in di 
should cooperate in molding the character influ 
and morals of future citizens of the recog 

Communist State. Ideally it should be where 

large, because as such it affords the appro 

best first experience in collective life. begin 
(The real pattern here is that of only Time 

two children typically, however.) The venti 

child should be trained to value approval . bringi 
of the collective and fear disapproval. the s 

Parents, like other leaders, should be unimp 

prtient, understanding, humane, and able posses 

to awaken and sustain enthusiasm. Corporal ate, w 
punishment should never be resorted to and presen 

indicates failure to impose authority by self : a 

better means. Leaders should evoke, 
inspire, guide and probe the souls of those ... Pa 
they lead; they should be full of initia- and . co 
tive, indef lectable toward their goals ppsing 

(which are those of socialist society as should 
implemented by the state), watchful of self standi 
and others for any slackening of effort, or which 
insidious deviations, in complete control They m 
over those they lead, and calm. Parents tions 
are held equally responsible for mental tolera 

attitudes which they wittingly or unwit- istere 

tingly transfer to their children and are and ^sh 

supposed to examine their own behavior misdee 

and struggle against carry overs from the praide 
capitalist past. Parents must serve as fectiv. 

models of political and social activity , "Eye t! 

industriousness, unselfishness and optim- correc 

ism; this behavior will guarantee them bd, car 

the love and respect of their children. both c 

adult 

Children must have qualities of child, 

obedience first of all as a requisite to reacti 

developing a disciplined will. They 
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should ideally show anxiety in perform- 
: anic.e, of duty. Russians of course are 
very ^optimistic concerning the importance 
of environmental factors in the formation 
of human characteristics. Children are 
considered to be neutral beings , a souce 
of strength, zest and energy but always 
in dire danger of falling under .evil 
influences. There is relatively little 
recognition of states of development 
where different methods of teaching are 
appropriate. Rather, training must 
begin at birth, especially for endurance. 
Time alone will not change a child; inter- 
vention is constantly necessary, in the 
bringing up of children no small act by 
the socializer may be considered to be 
unimportant. The child grows up to 
possess the ability. to "analyze, evalu- 
ate, weigh the conduct of adults, and 
presents every higher demands on him- 
self . and those around him." 

Parents must be vigilant, exacting 
and -consistent , in discipline -.and in im- 
posing duties on their children. They 
should show warmth, affection and under- 
standing, but should not permit intimacy 
which would undermineth'eir authority. 

They must not be all-forgiving; devia- 
tions in concTuct of children cannot be 
tolerated. Punishment should be admin- 
istered as correction, not retribution, 
arjd .should fit the .circumstances of the 
misdeed* One should neither punish nor 
■praise too much for fear of losing ef- 
fectiveness by too much . repitition . 

"Eye to eye" talks .are recommended as 
corrective measures, and these should 
be. carried out when adult and child are 
both calm* as the raised voice of an 
adult has deleterious effects on the 
child. Parents should control their 
reactions and not let their reactions to 
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a child's behavior act as catharsis for 
adult feelings. Withholding treats is 
a recommended punishment ; irony and 
humbling of arrogance are recommended 
f 9 r situations where performance is in- 
adequate q* the ;child brags ; Withdrawal 
of love is looked upon as an efficacious 
way of bringing behavior into line. Re- 
peated misdeeds reveal bad character 
traits; parents are urged to put them- 
selves under the microscope to see how 
they themselves have been inadequate to 
their responsibilities to the child and 
start work anew on building the child’s 
character if such reveal themselves. 
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The child also has responsibilities 
toward other family members in following 
i^® a l behavior; he is expected to be 
critical when those members , -. parents or 
( s iklings, do not act in ideal ways and 
to work through other collective ■ groups 
such as school and Pioneers to influence 
behavior of deviating family members, in 
cases where children are lax in work or 
exhibit other behavior problems parents 
are sometimes brought in to account to 
the school or even to Young Pioneer meet- 
ings and urged to change their practices. 

-■ It should be pointed out and stressed 
that the fore -going is primarily an anal- 
ysis of ideal , not real socialization be- 
havior and as such is not strictly com- 
parable to data we have on our own family 
system or on other systems where it is 
possible to actually observe behavior, 
which of course is not at all- possible 
in the Soviet Union where; there is no 
social science and where outside observers 
are never given the opportunity to observe 
family situations to any extent at all 
significant. . - • 
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OBJECTIVES 

This unit should make progress toward teaching th^ 

CONCEPTS 

Culture : learned behavior patterns; norms 

and values; diversity; uniqueness; ur.i- 
versals (including psychic unity of 
mankind) ; cultural use of environment 

Social Organization ; roles; status; divi- 
sion of responsibilities and labor; 
functions 

Social Process : socialization (positive 

" and negative sanctions) 

Location : position; situation; site 

Site : river; low mountainous area; climate; 

city; capitol 

GENERALIZATIONS 



O 
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1. The family is a basic social group 

found in all societies; all societies 
have some kind of family life. (To be 
taught by unit as a whole . ) 

A. Although the family as a basic 
social group is found in all 
societies, families differ widely 
from society to society as to how 
they are organized (in their 
structure) . 

B. Certain family functions are found 
universally in all societies, but 
other functions of the family vary 
widely from society to society. 

C. The protection and socialization of 
children is a universal function of 
the family. 



II. 



li 
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III, 
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D. Within the family group parents, 
older siblings, and/or other 
relatives direct expectations 
(organized into roles) toward the 
child; these are reinforced with 
positive and negative sanctions. 

E. Families in most societies have 
other functions in addition to 
those which are universal, such 
as provision of food, shelter, 
amenities of life, supernatural 
power, etc. 

F. Families- in all societies contain 
overlapping generations; some- 
times there are only two genera- 
tions, and sometimes if ancestors 
are included (as in Japan) , the 
number of~ generations may be very 
large. 

G. Families in all societies dele- 
gate different responsibilities 
and rights (or specific roles) to 
different family members; age and 
sex are principles used in all 
societies to differentiate family 
roles and organize these roles 
into statuses (or status posi- 
tions) . 

In almost all societies some aspects 
of the., socialization of children are 
entrusted to people outside the 
child's family. 

All people, regardless of where they 
live or to what race, nationality, 
or religion they belong, have many 
things in common. 
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A. All people everywhere have certain 3. Geo 
basic drives, although they satisfy 
them differently. a. 

IV. In every society human beings learn a 
culture in. the process of growing up; 
this culture is the learned behavior . • 
patterns shared by members of their b. 

group. 

V. In all societies people are expected to 
behave in certain ways and not to be- 
have in certain ways; they are expected 
to believe that certain things are good 
and certain things are bad. 



SKILLS 



Eval 



( ) 



The broad skill toward which teaching Chec' 

is ultimately directed is underlined. A 
specific aspect of a skill or an. under- , -. ATTITUDE 
standing needed to learn a skill is in plain 



type. 

1. Gathering Information 

Listens for the main ideas and support- 
ing details... 

Gains information from pictures and- . 
films.' ! • 

Draws inferences from charts. 

2. Organizing and Analyzing Data and 
Drawing Conclusions 

Classifies data. 

Applies previously-learned concepts and 
generalizations to new data. 

Generalizes from data. 

Sets up hypotheses and tests against 
new data. 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



Resps 
trad " 
tion 

Eval 
of i 
evid 

Appre 

contr 



Both 
taugh 
out t 
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>p le everywhere have certain 
irives, although they satisfy 
Lfferently. 

>ciety human beings learn a 
the process of growing up; 
re is the learned behavior. • 
lared by members of their 



leties people are expected to 
bertain ways and not to be- 
rtain ways; they are expected 
[that certain things are good 
things are bad. 



[kill toward which teaching 
firected is underlined. A 
of a skill or an under- • 
to learn a skill is in plain 

Information 



3. 



geographic Skills 

a. Has a sense of direction . 

Knows cardinal and intermediate 
directions. 

b. Is skilled in interpreting maps . 

Uses legend to interpret sym- 
bols. 

Identifies pictorial and semi- 
pictorial symbols. 

Can use a map to identify 
directions. 



4. 



the main ideas and support- 

nation from pictures and; .... 

|ences from charts. 

and Analyzing Data and 
:lusions 



lata . 

riously-leamed concepts and 
Lons to new data, 
from data. 

ntheses and tests against 



Evaluating Sources of Information 
Checks on completeness of data. 

. ATTITUDES .. : 

1. Respects evidence even when it con- 
tradicts prejudices and preconcep- 
tions . * 

2 . Evaluates information and sources 
of information before accepting 
evidence and generalizations.* 

3. Appreciates and respects the cultural 
contributions of others. 



Both of these attitudes should be 
taught by the approach used through- 
out the unit. 



me 
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OBJECTIVES .... 

G. Understands concept o£ 
city. ' - 



QUTLJNE OF CONTENT • . 

.1. The U.S.S.R. is the largest country in v the world 
and Moscow is its largest city. 



A. Like the U.S . , the U.S.S.R. 
by different names. 



may be called 





S. Compares aireaB and B. The U.S.S.R. is about 2 1/2 times the size 

of the U.S. and is larger than any other 
distances . country in the world. 

1. The U.S.S.R. stretches some 6,000 miles 
from east to west, about twice the east-* 
west distance in the U.S; — 

• . '' '■ ( . 2. The U.S.S.R. also stretches "further ~ 

, . ' /' north and south than does the U.S. \ 
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TEACHING STRATEGIES • : EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 

1. Ask-children: How many of you have been to New York World map. 

City or Boston? How many, of you have been to any large 
city? : What -did you notice about the city that was Globe, 

different from a small town? (buildings, number of 

people, etc.) HaVe a child locate the_ U . S . on a world 

map. Tell -children that oUr' country’ is on the continent 
of North America. (Show on map.) Discuss the names 
which our country is called. On the chalkboard write 
"America," "United States of America," "U.S.," "U.S.A." 

' •* --Be 'sure children Understand what each word says and which 
are abbreviations. Ask What is the largest city in our 
country? Have someone find and mark New York City on 
a map of the world. Write the name on the chalkboard. 

2. Tell children: Other countries also have large cities. 

Let's look at the continents of Europe and Asia (point 
out on world map) to see if someone can find another 
country called the U.S.S.R. (Have a child locate it...) 

We sometimes call this country Russia or The Union of : 

Soviet Socialist Republics. (Write all of these names 
on chalkboard, noting abbreviations.) What we call 
Russia or the U.S.S.R. is really made up of many parbs.,. 
some small and some large, just as the United States' - • 
is made up of many states. (Point out several states 
on a map of the U.S. and several states in the U.S.S.R.) 

3 . Have children compare sizes of the United States and the Transparencies of con- 

U.S.S.R. Which is the larger? Use transparencies of tinents, U.S.A. and 

U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. Overlay to show difference in size. U.S.S.R. 

Have children compare east-west and north-south distances 

in the two countries. Also have them look on the world World map. 

to see if they can find any other country larger than 

or as large as the U.S.S.R. Globe. 

For an activity have children project the transparencies 
used for the lesson on construction paper (different 
color for each) . Have them trace the outlines and cut 
out. This can be the focal point for the Russian bulletin 
board. Have other children cut out letters and back the 
bulletin board. 



Globe. 

World map. 

.i -.4 , ;* ^ 

Study Print: . Plate 14, 
Soviet Union , Fideler 
Visual Teaching. 

See Appendix^. for map of 
U.S.S.R. 
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S. Knows cardinal directions . 

S. Uses map to identify 
directions . 



C. The U.S.S.R. is oh the opposite side of the 
’ world from the U.S., hut it also has one 
border which is very close to Alaska (which 
is part of the U.S.) . The U.S.S.R. is closer 
to the North Pole than is the U.S. 



D. The western part of the .U.S.S.R. is in Europe 
and .vthe eastern part is in Asia. These two 
parts are separated by a range of low mountains 
known as the Ural's..'- 

■ V 

S. Sets up hypotheses . E. Like the U.S.; the U.S.S.R. has varied land 

forms and climate. 



S. Tests hypotheses against 
data. 



S. Gains information from 
pictures . ~ 



O 
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Begin a booklet on Russia. Include mimeogra 
of seven continents. Have pupils outline U. 
Have them use map and globe to identify the 

Now ask: Which way would we go from the U.S 

U.S.S..R.? Which country is further north? 

Are the two countries, close together or far 
children use a globe to locate the U.S.S.R. 
They should note the borders of the U.S.S.R. 
water within and adjacent to the country, ri 
Ural mountains-. They should also note how t 
stretches into two continents. Have a group 
a relief map of clay of the U.S.S.R. 

Now say: Many of you have made trips to oth 

country. Does all of the land look the same, 
as warm or cold in all parts of the country? 
rainy or dry? etc. Would you expect the U.S. 
differences in the land and temperature and r 
Why? if necessary, remind children that the 
larger than the U.S. It extends further nort 
so far south. 

You might do the following to help pupils che 
guesses. Make a chart on the chalkboard. On 
three or ; .four cities in the _U,,S.S.R t After e 
mean temperature in. a given, month and. the ave 
rainfall,. You might also show them pictures 
the diversity within the Soviet Union. Now a 
right in your guess about what the U.S.S.R. w 
(Do not use any decimal points or fractions.) 

Ask: what do we know about Russia? Why is i 

us? What have you heard about the country? 
be interested in learning more about it? (Re 
the answers so that misconceptions can be cla 
unit proceeds . ) During lesson tape responses 
judgements now, and with final judgements at 

Children might watch newspapers for news item 
U.S.S.R. Build a bulletin board of items and 
of them briefly. Set up group to trim and pe 
items that class brings in. 
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on Russia. Include mimeographed sheet 
ents. Have pupils outline U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
ap and globe to identify the other continents. 

way would we go from the U.S. to get to the World map and globe, 
h country is further north? How do you know? 
n tries, close together or far apart? Have 
globe to locate the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. 
e the borders of the U.S.S.R. , bodies of < 
d adjacent to the country, rivers, and the 
They should also note how the U.S.S.R. 
two .continents. Have a group of children make • 
clay of the U.S.S.R. 

of you have made trips to other parts of our 
all of the land look the same? Is it just 
in all parts of the country? . Is it just as 
tc. Would you expect the U.S^S.R. to have 
the land and temperature and rainfall, too? 
ary, remind children that . the U.S.S.R. is . 

U.S. It extends further north but not quite 



e following to help pupils check on their Study Prints: Living 

a chart on the chalkboard. On the left list " -in the Soviet Union , 
ities in the U.S . S .R» After each write the Silver Burdett, and 

e in. a given month and. the average annual Plates' 1-10, Soviet 

might also show . them pictures to illustrate Union , Fideler 

i thin the Soviet Union. Now ask: Were you visual Teaching, 

uess about what the U.S.S.R. would be like? 
decimal points or fractions.) 

know about Russia? Why is it important to 
you heard about the country? Why might we 
n learning more about it? (Record some of 
that misconceptions can be clarified as the 
During lesson tape responses to compare 
and with final judgements at end of unit. 

atch newspapers for news items about the 
a bulletin board of items and discuss some 
. Set up group to trim and perhaps mount news 
brings in. 

0 
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S. Knows intermediate II., Moscow is the largest city and the capitol of the 
directions . — U.S.S.R. . ' 

S. Uses map to iden- A: Moscow is located in the northwestern part of 

tify direct ion IT the U.S.S.R. 

S. Draws inferences B. Moscow is' a large city? there are more than six 

from charts . million people living in, it. It is the largest 

city ih the U.S.S.R'; 



S. Gains information C. The people? of MqscoW Come from mafty racial back- 

from pictures . grounds.' 1 ' ‘‘ 



S. Applies previously - D. . Because Moscbw is the capitol and the largest 

learned concepts city in the U.S.S.R., ithas many government 

and generalizations . buildings, businesses, and education facilities. 



S. , Gains information 
from- pictures . T 

Understands concept 
; ■ of city.. 



1. There are mafty large buildings in Moscow. 

2. Moscow includes 12$ square miles . and is spread 
out like Los Angeles not high like New York. 
It is surrounded by. birch and pine forests. 
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9. Ask: What kinds of buildings would you expect t 

in such a large city as Moscow? What do - we see; 
tures of large cities? Record pupils' answers. 

Then have pupils look through books, slides, fil 
and magazines to find out about types of buildin 
Moscow. Have pupils report on what they discove 
pupils compare their observations now with the p 
made one. 

10. Project and discuss film A Visit to Moscow . Foe 
discussion on the characteristics of the city, 
pupils draw a scene that especially interested th 
the film. Explain to pupils that they will be 1 
about the various phases of Russian life as show 
film. 



11 . 



JL2_. 



Have children locate New York, Boston and Chelms 
Then devise a simple pictorial population chart 
one man equals one million people. Show Moscow w 
men. New York City with 10 men, Boston with thre 
and Chelmsford is part of the head of a man. Pu 
for population on the chart after pupils underst 
key. Explain that Moscow is the largest city in 

-His cu es m e aning -of nationalities . ' Ask pupils if 
their class is composed of different nationaliti 
class according to nationalities. Discuss diffe 
features. Say: Now let's take a look at some pe 

a picture of New Yorkers . Use a fairly typical s 
depicting people of obviously different nationali 
show a picture of the people of Moscow. Ask: Wh 

think these two pictures were taken? If children 
correctly, ask: Which picture is of Moscow? Do 

all people of a large country to look alike? (Pe 
way of contrast show pictures of Japanese people 
of Japan as compared to that of the U.S.S.R. and 
Show map and pictures of the Union of Soviet Soci 
publics, pointing out parts of country from which 
people in picture of Muscovites come . Show the f 
of the filmstrip U.S.S.R.: People and Consumer 6 



O 
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.nds of buildings would you expect t.o find Various books and 
rge city as Moscow? What do' we seeriij^ pio^ magazines on Soviet 

re cities? Record pupils' answers. — Union. 

>ils look through books, slides, filmstrips, 

; to find out about types of buildings in 
i pupils report on what they discovered. Have 
•e their observations now with the previogsly- 

liscuss film A Visit to Moscow '. Focus the 
i the characteristics of the city. Then have 
i scene that especially interested them from 
cplain to pupils that they will be learning 
'ious phases of Russian life as shown in the 



World map. 

Film: A Visit to 

Moscow , McGraw-Hill 
Films . 



i locate New York, Boston and Chelmsford. World map. 

. simple pictorial population chart in which 
s one million people. Show Moscow with six Chart paper. 
: City with 10 men, Boston with three men, 
rd is part of the head of a man. Put figures 
)n on the chart after pupils understand the 
i that Moscow is the largest city in the U.S.S.R. 



ng of n a t i on al ! t iea^^'Asjs-pupils .i f they th i nk — 
s composed of different nationalities. Group 
ng to nationalities. Discuss differences in 
y: Now let’s take a look at some people. Show 

New Yorkers. Use a fairly typical street scene 
?ple of obviously different nationalities. Then 
:e of the people of Moscow. Ask: Where do you 

:wo pictures were taken? If children guess 
>k: Which picture is of Moscow? Do we expect 

a large country to look alike? (Perhaps by 
st show pictures of Japanese people and the size 



1-19, U.S.S.R.: 
People and Con- 
sumer Goods , Eye 
Gate House, Inc. 

Study Prints : New 

York Is ... , John 



Day Co . , Living 
in the Soviet 
Union , Silver Bur- 
:ompared to that of the U.S.S.R. and of the U.S.A.)dett, and Plates 
pictures of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 14,16,18 and 19 of 
iting out parts of country from which different Soviet Union , 

:ture of Muscovites come. Show the first part Fideler Visual 

irip U.S.S.R.: People and Consumer Goods . Teaching. 
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S. Compares areas with 
. known areas. 



S. Classifies data . 

Understands concept 
of city . 



O 
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:c.-! Start a comparison chart ;< similar to the oh^ 

■ in the Boston Family unit) . or begin a comparison 

* bulletin board or comparison booklet. 

• SC- t • *!•' 



•: 



' V ; 



• ■. .* 

T '.xr77 ?‘ — p s f t ^r k ■ J - i/'.y . . — : 

■ ‘■‘T'.'.i . .. Li.UV •; " 

/.^iv a fie- * :■ ■ 

* \j%;: ■ r i«r- 5 

$ -U •• ■*.' • - 
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S. Identifies pictorial 3. Moscow is built along ..the Moscow (or Moskava) 

and semi-pictorial ' -^iver . The C ci t y. ; h as many parks and buildings 

symbols on maps . • ! ' ' which., are' kftown throughout the world . Moscow 

I .,xy- c is ; the capitol of the U.S.S.R. There are 

niany government buildings in the heart of the 
aity. The children who live in Moscow are 
very proud of its buildings. 



S. Gains information 
from pictures . 

S. Generalizes from 
data. 



E. 



Moscow streets are relatively free from auto traff 
Most of the people use public transportation which 



a; 



a subway system. The subway stations are very wel 
kept and ornamental. (They are called "metro.") 
Rides are cheap. The few autos have names like 
Sis Sim, Volga, and Moskvich. 
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14. Use an overhead projector to project a map of Moscow. See map of Moscow in 
Ask children what the different marks or symbols stand Appendix, 
for. List on chalkboard symbols for parks, rivers, 
important buildings, etc. Ask: Why is it necessary 

to use symbols like this on maps? Can you get a picture 
of Moscow by looking at this map?.— Draw a picture of ., 
what you think Moscow or part of Moscow looks like. 

(A group of children might make a large wall map of 
Moscow with symbols similar to the ones used on the 
projected map.) 



15. Ask: Do you know which city is the capitol of the U.S.? Study Print: Plate 1 



Has anyone been there? Hqw many of you have seen pic- 
axr^^.^toressaof 2*he -ciiby fca^WSat kiftdf^f-^i^in^^ 

capitol -city haVfe? ^^'-(Ghildteh-iBay^^^^iw specific 
buildings such as the White House, the Capitol, etc.) 
Show pictures of these buildings so that children can 
remember what they look like. Then show pictures of 
the Kremlin. Explain that Moscow is not only the 
largest city in the U.S.S.R. but also the capitol of 
the country. Ask whatkinds of meetings may take place 



rii.tte^rand^pictures T ist^the Kr emUh -table so 

i mum 

folder when finished. Children may also draw other 



Soviet Union , Fidel 
Visual Teaching . 

Slides of buildings i 
Moscow. 



buildings. 



16. Ask children how their parents get to work and downtown Slides of automobile 
shopping. How do the children get to school? How many traffic and subway 

have at least one car in the family? Show picture of an station in Moscow. 

American street crowded with cars. Then show a picture 
of downtown Moscow street. Ask: What can you say about 

these two pictures? What do you notice about the American 
picture? What about the picture of the Moscow street? 
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S. Generalizes from 
data . 
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III. A typical Moscow family lives in rather cramped 
quarters in an apartment building. 



s. Gains information 
from pictures . 

S . - Generalizes -from 

data. • - ■■■ 



A. The typical Moscow famxly lives in an apartment 

. , , building- less than five stories high. A tew 

have .individual hqjnes and a f ew^ live in higher 
^^partments^ 5 ’ These apartment buildings have 



. r . ^ no slsvstoaTS * 



.’IT 






. . - . 

: •* - v 5.'. 
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(If necessary, ask: Does this seem to be in downtown Slides of Moscow. 

Moscow? Would you expect to see many cars there? Do 
you see a great many? How do you suppose these people 
got there?) Show pictures of various forms of public 
transportation. Ask children why it might be necessary 
to have so many kinds. Have any of them been on a 
subway? Was it as beautiful as the Moscow subway? Ex- 
plain that the people; of Moscow are very proud of their 
subway stations because they are so: beautiful, what 
kinds of buildings do they remind the children of? 

(museums, perhaps) Have pupils begin mural on city of 
Moscow. 

17. At the top of each of several sheets of chart paper, put 
pictures of several large buildings, a house and an 
apartment, busses, cars, and streetcars or subways. 

Taking one chart at a time, encourage children to make 
comparisons between Moscow and an American city like 
New York. Record their observations on the chart in 
the form of similarities and differences:. 

18. Ask .children about the places in which : they live. Let Filmstrip: Frames 12-39 

them discuss them- very briefly. Then have one group Housing and Home Life 

of children draw a picture of their houses or apart- in the Soviet Union , 

ments. Underneath the picture have them draw the people Society for Visual 

who live in tl^ e house wi t-h them. Have the second gi-nnp Mnnal-inn. ^ 

of children view the filmstrip Housing and Home Life in 

the Soviet Union and then draw a picture of a typical 
Russian dwelling. Have the two groups come together and 
discuss the differences. 

Ask: What differences do you see between your homes and 

those of the Moscow children? (Have children add to the 
comparative chart, bulletin board, or booklet.) 
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B.. A typical urban Russian family, of 5 or 6 people 
lives in one or two small rooms. 



. Applies previously- 1. .Soviet people have learned to get along in 

learned concepts > their cramped living quarters . Families 

and generalizations . who share a kitchen take- turns using it. 



. \ ' : u . ns 

2, Because there are so many people to a room/ 
Russians spend much time out of doors , much 
of it just walking abound. Most entertaining 
is also done outside the home. 
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19. Project and discuss the first part of the f 
School Children that depicts an apartment i 

20. Say: We can see that the people in Moscow 

pretty crowded conditions. Do you think a. < 
have his own room in Moscow? Would there b< 
for each person in the family to collect mai 
of his own? What would be necessary if youi 
shared a kitchen or a bathroom with one or n 
(Have children think about some of the prob] 
might arise from such living.) Then ask: I 

think the Russian families solve these probl 

Children may suggest the possibility of movi 
we can move just any place we choose. Help 
that much depends on how much money we have 
rent or the purchase of a house. However, i 
each family makes this decision as to whethe 
In Moscow the family must apply to a governm 
permission to move elsewhere. He must then \ 
long periods, until the space is available, 
act out the process an American family follow 
Also have them act out the process a Russian 
follow. Contrast and discuss the two. 

21. Have pupils view books and magazines on RussJ 

table, directing them to look for pictures oi 
enjoying themselves. Have pupils report on w 
discovered. Then project film Leisure. Time, 
or the filmstrip U.S.S.R.: Education and ~Rec 

Ask: Did most pictures show Russians enterta 

inside or outside? Have pupils compare .Russi 
tainment with ours. Have pupils decide why R 
entertain more outside the home. (lack of sp 
privacy) . Tell them that some Moscow families 
American families , have a cabin in the countr; 
a "dacha" to which they go on summer weekends 
v/ould a "dacha" be prized highly by a Russian 
Have the class start a vocabulary list in the 
booklets. / 
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ss the first part of the film Soviet Film: Soviet School 

hat depicts an apartment in Moscow. Children / 'Bailey 

Films , Film Associates. 

that the people in Moscow live in 
nditions. Do you think , a. child might 
in Moscow? .Would there be much room 
n the family to collect many things 
would be necessary if your family ' 

or a bathroom with one or more families? r 

ink about some of the problems which 
such living.) Then ask: How do you 

families solve these problems? 



est the possibility of moving. Ask if 
any place we choose. Help children see 
on how much money we have to pay for 
ase of a house. However, in our country 
this decision as to whether to move, 
ily must apply to a government office for 
b elsewhere. He must then wait, often 
il the space is available. Have pupils 
ss an American family follows when moving, 
t out the process a Russian family must 
and discuss the two. 



oooks and magazines on Russia display 
them to look for pictures of Russians 
as. Have pupils report on what they 
project film Leisure Time ,U.S»S.R. 
J.S.S.R. ; Education and ^Recreation , 
rtures show Russians entertaining 
? Have pupils compare .Russian enter- 
5. Have pupils decide why Russians 
tside the home. (lack of space, more 
?m tlhat some Moscow families like 
, have a cabin in the country called 
■j they go on summer weekends. Why 
» prized highly by a Russian family? 
art a vocabulary list in their Russia 



Various books and maga- 
zines on Russia. 

Film: Leisure Time , 

U.S.S.R. , International 
Film Found at ion . 

Filmstrip: U.S.S.R. : 

Education and Recrea- 
tion, Eye Gate. House, 
Inc. 



/ 
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S. Gains information: 
from films. 



IV. Moscow families generally consist of parents and " 
children and sometimes a grandparent. 



S. Sets up hypotheses 
and tests against 
new data . 

G. Families in all 
societies contain 
overlapping gener- 
ations; sometimes 
there are only two 
generations, and 
sometimes there are 
three or four. 



•A. The typical Russian family is like the typical 
American family in that the father works. It 
is somewhat unlike the typical American family 
because the incidence of working mothers is 
higher in Russia than in the U.S. 



G. Families in all soci- 
eties delegate differ- 
ent responsibilities 
and rights (or spec- 
ific roles) to differ- 
ent family members; 
age and sex are prin- 
ciples used in all 
societies to differ- 
entiate family roles 
and organize these 
roles into status 
positions. 



The Russian mother has a number of roles. ; She 
must function as a. homemaker, as a working.’ 
woman, and as, a source of affectional and psy- 
chological support for her husband and family. 
Because she works, the typical Russian mother 
does, not have much ;? time to spend with her 
family. ; : 



O 




G. Families in all soci- B. 
eties delegate differ- 
, ent responsibilities 
’ and rights .(or speci- 
fic roles) to differ- 
ent family members; age 
and sex are principles 
used in all societies 
to differentiate family 
roles and organize 
these roles into status 
positions. 
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22. Divide children into small groups. Ask each group to 
make a list of all the kinds of activities a woman in 
Chelmsford might do during a typical day. Ask the 
groups to make a similar list of what they think a 
Russian woman's day would include. Make a master class 
list of groups' responses. Compare the Russian and 
American mothers' activities. 

23. Project the film Women of Russia . Have groups check Film: Women of Russia , 

their list in light of this new data. Discuss changes International Film 

in their lists. Foundation. 

24. Read pp. 10-18 of Young Russia . Ask how a young child's Vandivert, Young Russia 
day is similar or different from a child in the United pp. 10-13. 

States . 

25. Ask children to look at the list of jobs a Russian 

mother must do. Let them try to decide how many hours 
a day she works and. how many hours her. household duties 
take. Then ask: How many "hours are left?. How much 

time do you suppose she can spend playing with her 
children? When would she spend time with them? When, 
and how often, do you have a change to see your mother? 

(Here, establish a contrast if possible.) Let children 
illustrate the various roles of a Soviet mother and 
divide a circle to show approximate breakdown of time 
during the day. Or have children draw a timeline to 
show how a mother spends her time during a 24-hour 

day and night period. 



O 
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1. -instead -of doing most pf , the shopping at a 
r supermarket, Russian;, women go to many small 

stores..; They also buy in open street markets 
from farmers who- sell surplus products. 

.2. Without refrigeration, shopping is ; a daily 
chore . Even food items may- be; scarce and 
expensive, and people must walk to govern- 
, ment stores and out of the way places to 
find certaih '-items Much time is spent in 
lines. 



C. The Russian . father, helps to. provide money for 
. family oxpens.es.. Her also provides af fectional 
r. and psychological,; support and may have some 
responsibility for ; household, repairs .. : JHe does 
• not do housework. • , ... ./ . • . 
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6. Ask children how many of them go shopping for groceries 
with their parents. Does just mother go? Do both :>■ 
parents shop for groceries? What kinds of stores do 
they shop in? (most likely a super market) What kinds 
of things are sold in that store? Then ask whether 
they expect that shopping in Moscow is quite similar 
to this. Project the last half of the filmstrip The 
People and Consumer Goods . Tell children to look for 
evidence of similarity or differences with regard to 
shopping customs in the two countries. (They will see 
different types of stores; men do not shop, for groceries, 
etc.) ■ \ 

Ask how the children think it would be at their house if . 
they had no refrigerator or freezers. Would they; have to. 
spend more time shopping? Would they have to shop more 
frequently? Also ask what it would be like if they had 
to shop at many different stores for items rather than in 
one big supermarket. 

Now ask: Why is the Russian mother's job made harder 

because of the lack of refrigeration and supermarkets? 



Filmstrip: U.S.S.R. : 

The People and Con - 
sumer Goods , Eye 
Gaie House, Inc. 



7 . 



Have pupils role play their fathers' day. Then ask them 
to remember what the story said about Russian fathers. 
Also show pictures of Russian men at home and: at work. 
Ask what kinds of jobs these men are doing. 

List these jobs on a chart, let children illustrate 
them, and make a time breakdown similar to the one made 
for mothers. Have pupils role play a Soviet father's 
day. 



Vandivert, Young Russi, 
p. 10. 

Study Prints: Soviet 

Union , Fideler Visual 
Teaching , and Living 
in the Soviet Union , 
Silver Burdett. 
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S. Checks on complet eness 

... of data. .. 

• 

,2f. EVALUATES INgORJlATION . 
S . Generalizes from, data. . 




D. If information we ihave' -aBout the Soviet family 
is realistic, fathers seem to have a good deal 
more free time than mothers . 

». .... • 7 T-. ( X v ' ■ 




G. Certain family functions E 
are found universally 
in all societies imt 
other functions of the 9 
family vary;'Widely from';: 
society to Society. 

G. Families in most socie- 
ties have other functions - 
in addition to those >.<~ 
which are universal, such 
as provision of f.pod, v 
■/-. .shelter, amenities.., <?f . ' 5 i i E <•: • 
life, etc. . 7, c.- 

G, ^Although the family is 

found in all societies....... 

families differ widely:-; 

•• ^ojfrjgm society to society; > •• 
T- :■■'£&? to how they^' are ' organ- 
ized (in their structure) . 



The Moscow; family serves many of the same 
functions as. do families in other parts of 
the" world. 

’ T. :/ov. 
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28. Call children's attention to the duties of Soviet 
mothers and fathers and to the breakdown of waking 
time. Ask: Who seems to have the most free time? 

.Is this true in an American family, too? (Allow, 
time for a brief discussion; obviously, there may 
not be a consensus of opinion. Ask children whether 
they think wt have enough good information to really 
settle the question. How could we find more inform- 
ation about this? Hopefully, someone would suggest 
talking to actual Russian and American families or 
watching them to see what mothers and fathers do with 
their time.) If, possible, bring in a speaker who 
has visited or emigrated from the U.S.S.R. (:o speak 
to the class. Ask children to think back to stories 
they have heard and pictures of Russian people. In 
what ways do Russian mothers get help with sjiome of 
their responsibilities? (children probably help at 
home , etc . ) i 



29.‘ Ask: What services does the Russian ; family provide 

for children and other members? (Children should be 
able to list some functions such as taking dare of 
children, providing money to buy food and shelter, 
providing each other with love and affection, etc.) 
Are these the same things provided by our families? 

By other families you have studied? Also ask: How 

does this family compare with other families you have 
learned about? Do the fathers and mothers do the 
same kinds of jobs? Are the members the samia? etc. 
(Compare with Hopi, Algonquin, Quechua, Japanese, and 
early Bostonian families.) 
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S . Gains information , . . V. 
from listening. 

" 1 /i jc.» 

G. Certain family 

functions are found 
universally in all 
societies, but other 
functions of the 
family vary widely . 
from society to 
society. 

B. It provides free medical and dental care. 




The Soviet government shares with families some 
'off . the responsibilities for raising children. 

A. It provides nurseries and kindergartens for 

children of working mothers . These are usually 
day-time- .nurseries , although some are regular 
boarding homes . 



C It. keeps down the. eoet of rent> children's 
v i , ; c Vothing, . ..children's books , eta* , vc 

,-iiy •••• 2 -js 
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30. Ask children to listen while you read to them about the Vandivert, Young Russia 
life of a typical young Russian child. As. you read, show' pp. 10—18. 
pictures of the babies in nurseries and of those who take 

care of them. Then ask children how this helps the Slides of Soviet nur- 

mothers. Who is responsible for the children during series, 

the day? What kinds of activities do these nurses carry 

out for the children? What . sorts of things do they See Appendix for Olga 

probably teach them? Who does the corresponding job of Russia . 

in a typical American family? Ask children why it is 

important for Russian mothers (and American mothers, too) 

to work. Why would the government be willing to help 

mothers find baby sitters so they can work? (many jobs) 

Explain that, although these mothers pay a little for the 
cost of nursery schools, the cost is low. Ask children 
what evidence there was in the story that Russian mothers 
do some of the same things for their children that 
American mothers do. 

31. Read p. 21 of Young Russia to the class. Have pupils Vandivert, Young Russia 

act out an American visit to the doctor and then a p. 21. 

Soviet visit to the. doctor. Compare the two. Ask chil- 
dren who pays the bills when they have to go to the 
doctor or dentist. (usually the parents) Ask whether 
they know who pays the mailinan and the people who take 
care of the. streets. If someone mentions taxes, ask if 
they know what they are. Who pays them? Have children 
ask their, parents more about -that and discuss it on the 
following day. Then show a .picture of a Soviet doctor 
taking care of a patient. Ask who might pay this doctor. 

Where does the government get the money to pay for bouses, 
stores , doctors , etc.? . . ' . 

32. Have pupils examine reajL.estate section of newspapers, 
finding out the costs and rents of American houses and 
apartments. Discuss reasons for differences in prices. 

Then tell them that a Soviet family, although it may 

not have as good a place to live as some American families, 
might pay as little 'as $5 a month. Ask children to compare 
that the government owns most of the houses and apartments 
and can keep rent low. Also point out other ways government 
keeps down costs of things needed to raise children. Ask 
children why they think the rent £s so low in Russia. 



O 
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ox .. cr: ...car, 

Gh j; • $1 1 pe o p 1© eve ry- _ VI. 
where have certain 
basic drives , al- 
though they satisfy 
them differently. 



Members of Russian families -eat and dress in ways 
which are both like and., unlike those' of American 
families. 

A. Russian children eat meals which are similar 
in some.-w^ys and different in some ways from 
the meals American children eat. 



v..; 1. A Russian child probably .breakfasts on dark i 

bread and chess.©* eggs or soup, tea or coffee j 
or milk.., ., •„ z-. v it.-’ £ :.x : I 

2. -tA typical dinner consists of eggs, dark bread, j 
tomatoes, vegetables ..{potatoes , cabbage, 
onions ,• r©tc. ) , mushrooms , and perhaps some 
meat or chicken and fruit. 




. “JL ■ .■ 

S. Gains information 
from pictures . 

, i: '1 SC' . : 










.Spmeoof the favorite Russian dishes are 
borsh, 'souf'' creaCr -t?Ptt ag e cheese, meat baked 
-tin cabbage., meat pi-es^-and pancakes with 
cherry , preserve s . & 

. - 0 4 . .. r-Jfce ,^c?ream ha® heppme a national' craze. It 

■ comes, in about -36 -flavor s There are many 
.«• y.r: 4;Qe _creaitt , shops and ft vendpr4. ih. : the parks. 

-- 1 .5 ©uJPh®. Rational family drink is tea. Milk is 

-■.•rpc/n oh^jcarae. . ,. L . - ■■ • 

B. People in urban Russia especially in Moscow, 

dress much like people in the United States, al- 
:toi%^3MSFllj9.1o^hixjg may. =be ^s-.,"f^lj4-pnable" as 

; " 3 f.-o.urs and school children may wear uniforms . 

IOI Ci- ; 
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33 , 



34, 



35. 



s.JSt op .for review of .the unit thus far. Ask children 
■ what; -things they already 'know about living in Moscow. 
What else would they like to find out? Place ques- 
tions on chalkboard. Hopefully, you can stimulate 
questions about food, schools, and out-of-school 
activities if children do not raise them spontaneously, 



Have a group of children prepare a report to the class 
on Russian food. Have another group prepare a report 
on American food. Compare s^the two. Ask: Are these 
foods" that ->we ; -eat? Have children discuss typical 
Russian meals. Show frames depicting foods in the - 
filmstrip U.S.S.R.: The People and Consumer ‘Gdodfe . 

Some of tnese foods will be unfamiliar to 'the children 
and some will be familiar to them. Discuss the types 
of foods shown. Have pupils prepare a menu for a 
Russian and an American restaurant menu ... Have ; the ; , 

children prepare a Russian hot-lunch menu or- prepare 
a Russian tasting party. 



Filmstrip: U.S.S.R. 



The People and Con - 
sumer Goods , Eye 
• Gate- House, Inc. 



Menu suggestions in 
Soviet Life magazine. 



an divert, Young Russ; 
pp. 18, 19, 21, 23. 

Slides of Russian people, 



Ask children what their impressions have been, so far, Vandivert, Young Russia, 
about the way people are dressed. Do they look as^ “ ' 

though othey lived in America? Show pictures of Russian 
children iifr ^school. Ask: In Iwhat way are these clothes 

different from yours? (Probably they will ..notice only 
the school uniforms.) A quick showing of the pictures 
in the filmstrip Education in the Soviet Union would be 
.helpful.: to further: illustrate the clothing. (Focus 
attention only on' the clothing.) Now show: pictures of 
adults and ask children to compare clothing with 
clothing in U.S. 



Filmstrip: Education in 

the Soviet Union, 



McGraw-Hill Films , 
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A. ' RESPECTS EVIDENCE EVEN 

'' "When it contradicts 

-PREJUDICES AND PRECON- 
- CEPTIONS. 



1. Clothing can be bought legally only in 
government stores. However, some is avail- 
able on the black market. Generally black 
market clothes are better quality than that 
in the government stores . 

2. The people of Russia are becoming discontent 
with the lack of goods, especially clothing. 
Foreign visitors are frequently envied because 
of their clothes. Recently, more foreign-made 
goods have been made available in stores. 



G; All people everywhere 
have certain basic 
drives, although they 
satisfy them differently. 



G. In almost all societies VII 
some aspects of the., 
socialization of 
children are entrusted 
to people outside of the 
child’s family. 

S. Gains information from 
pictures^ 



The Russian government plays a role in socializin 
and educating children to an even greater extent 
than the government does in the U.S. 

A. Education in the U.S.S.R. starts, officially, 
quite early since many children spend their 
early years in nursery schools. 
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56. Show ijaictuxes of stores .in an American city or town 
(showing, small stores as well as department stores). 
Ask:, .Who decides where you are: going to shop? (par- 
ents, probably) Do you have to go only to a large 
store? (more convenient, perhaps get better buys, 
etc.) Why would you sometimes want to buy at a 
smaller store? (perhaps same as above) Show a pic- 
ture of the GUM department store in Moscow. Call 
attention to its size and tell children that it is 
the store operated by the government. Explain that 
the government controls prices . Have pupils play 
both a Russian and American family shopping. Contrast 
and compare the two.: 

57. As a review of this section of the unit,, ask children 
which important needs, of people; have been talked about. 
Which of these seems to be satisfied in much the same 

! way in the U.S. and in the U.S.S.R.? (clothing) How 

1 are some of the others different from country to 

country? 

Show pictures of old fashioned Russian costumes or show 
Russian dolls. Ask: Do people in Moscow still dress 

that way? Why do you think they have changed? Do you 
suppose their food and houses will become more like 
our eventually, too? 

58. Ask children what they think "education" means. When 

does it r tart? (really, when children begin learning 
things that adults teach them) Who generally teaches 
young children in our country? (mothers, sometimes 
fathers) Show some pictures of children in nursery 
schools in Russia and of mothers picking children up 
after work. Ask: Who has been teaching these children 

during the day? From looking at the pictures, what 
would you think they learn? How old do you think these 
children are? (under 3) Where will they go when they 
are too old for nursery school? (Most children will 
probably know that kindergarten is the next step.) 




Jackson, Soviet union , 
p. 140. 

Slide of GUM Dept. Store. 



Jackson, Soviet Union , 
plate 19. 



Vandivert, Young Russia , 
pp. 14-18. 

Slides of nursery 
schools . 
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S. Gains information 
from pictures . 

S. Generalizes from 
data. 



B. Russian kindergartriers are between the ages 
of 3 and 7. Ki'hdergartners learn to play 
together. They take walks, color, draw, and 
listen to stories. Some children are boarders 
who stay overnight. 



S. Gains information C. Russian children go to grade school when they' ! 

from films . are 7. '.Jn the early grades, children study 

arithmetic and reading. They also learn about 
S. Gains information the history of the Communist Party. Older chi] 

from pictures . dren also study science and languages. Begin*? 

ning with the early grades, children are giveri 
S. Generalizes from training in physical fitness. Usually, but nol 

data . always, children wear uniforms. 



D. Russian schools are much more formal looking 
than ours. 




^ ' . X. .* •, ' 
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Show pictures of kindergartners. Ask children to notice Vandivert, Young Russia 
the kinds of things these children are learning. Does- pp. 22-34. 
that remind • them of their own kindergarten experiences? ' 

Show pictures of kindergarten art. Ask: Could these Slides of kindergarten 

pictures have been made by American children? Are they children. 

quite a bit like what you see in our kindergarten? Show 

pictures of children's beds in the schools. Ask children - 

what they think the beds are ‘for. After short discttssidfr/"” . 

ask if they remember that most' riidthers work. Do they 

think all mothers cap be home to put their children to 

bed? What if a mother works as a railroad conductor? 

Could she be home every night? Perhaps children will 
think of other occupations which might keep mothers away 
from home. Have- children gfvd' their feelings about this 
type of arrangement as compared to American kindergartens. 

Project film Soviet School Children . Ask children if Film: Soviet School 

they can tell what subjects are studied. Are they the Children , Bailey 

same ones children in America study? (Do we place as. Films, Film Associate 

much emphasis, in the primary ^grades , on the history^bf- , 
our country?) - 

Call attention to children entering the school. Do the 
children look like the children who come to our schools? 

Why not? (Are wearing dark clothes which look like 
uniforms) Explain that children in Russian school do 
wear uniforms. Ask children why this might be a good 
idea. (All would seem more equal, pretty clothes wouldn't 
take their minds off work, etc.) 



Discuss school corridor and classroom in film. Ask 
whether they look like the corridor or classroom in 
their school. How is it different? (pictures and 
awards hanging on the wall) (Through the preceding 
discussion, try to establish the understanding that 
school in Russia is a more serious thing than it often 
seems to be in America, especially in the lower grades.) 



Vandivert, Young Russia 
p. 45. 

Jackson, Soviet Union, 

p. 161. 
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S Generalizes frost data. 



£. 



In' soxrie ways 



Russian schools are like ours. 



S. Gains information 
by listening . : 

S . Gains information ' 
from pictures . 

S. Generalizes from 
data. 



F. Russian children of school age are expected to 
study hard. Much of their out-of-school time 
is spent in meetings organized by Communist 
youth groups such as the Konsomol and the Younc 
Pioneers. Russian children are taught to be si 
missive and obedient to their parents and to ar. 
one else in authority. 



S. Gains information G. In addition to behavioral training given at 

by listening . home and at school, Russian children get much 

training in the youth groups (such as Young 
Pioneers) . Older children are expected to set 
examples for younger ones. 
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41. Show additional pictures of young children in school 
Ask: Which of these pictures show things you quite 

often do? (bring flowers, read, doing exercises) 
can we say, then, about Russian and American schools 
(alike in some w 7 ays, different in others) Arrange 
dren in two groups: Russian second-grade students 

American second-grade students. Have them discuss 
compare their schooling. 



42. Read to the children from tha section of Soviet Unic 
dealing with youth clubs. Show pictures of childrer 
participating in camps and meetings. Ask children 
kinds of training are given in these clubs. (some 
nature study and scientific training but mostly poli 
cal indoctrination) How does this compare with Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts in this country? Refer to t) 
youth. groups shown in the fXJLm S oviet :: School Childre 
Have a Brownie, Gjib Scout, Campfire Girl or Blue Bii 
report on their -.organization. Have children compare 
the two. 



43 , 



44, 



Have children write characters of -the Russian alpha) 
and learn simple words and .phrases 



Vf 



Read some of the same- stories . read by Russian childrl 
Perhaps obtain one copy irt Russian and one in Engiis| 
so that children can see that they are reading the 
same stories . 
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tures of young children in school. Slides of school 
e pictures show things you quite children, 

lowers f' read , doing exercises) What 
bout Russian and American schools? 

, different in others) Arrange chil- 
Russian second-grade students and 
de students. Have them discuss and 
ling. 



n from the section of Soviet Union 
clubs. Show pictures of children 
mps and meetings. Ask children what 
re given in these clubs. (some 
ientific training but mostly politi- 
How does this compare with Boy 
uts in this country? Refer to the 
in- the film Sovi et School Children . 

Scout , Campfire Girl or. Blue Bird 
animation. Have children compare 



Jackson, Soviet 
union, pp. lev- 
ies. 

Slides of Young Pioneers. 

Film: Soviet School 

Children , Bailey Films, 
Film Associates . 



characters of -the Russian alphabet 
rds . and i phrases . 

' ;v 7 . ■ *Vf .N;-r -w ' . 

ne<: stories read bj' Russian children. See Appendix for stories, 
copy in Russian and one in English 
n see that they are reading the 
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S. Generalizes VIIIV The government wants families to be large, closely 

from data . knit, and to cooperate in, molding the character 

of future citizens of the Communist state. 

A. Good behavior in Russia is characterized by 
industriousness , unselfishness, optimism, 
criticism of others whose behavior does not 
conform to Party standards,: and staunch , 
loyalty to .the State. . j . ■■ 



O 
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45. Children will enjoy learning a few songs sung by 
Russian children. Select some from the recording 
Russian Songs . ■■■'-' >'•.« 

A6S' Let children use an abacus which is used widely ;. 

' in Russia and taught in Russian schools. 

.. .. ./('I; . * f- ' i"*., . t 




47. Show pictures of Russians working, helping one 

another, sitting in a people's court. Ask chil- 
dren to look for pictures of good behavior, 
(industry is evident, people look happy, optim- 
istic) List characteristics that are mentioned 
by the children. Ask: What else did we learn 

from the reading about Russian behavior? Are 
. these the kinds of behavior that you hear much 
about in America? (Let them briefly compare 
with the things they are reminded of by their 
. parents.) 




... >. Recording.: Russian 

.Songs, Folkways 
Scholastic Records. 



Jackson, Soviet Union, 
. pp. 164, 115, 68, 64 

Study Prints: Living 

in the Soviet Union , 
Silver Burdett. 
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G. Within the family group, B. Typical punishments for Soviet children are 

parents, older siblings, eye-to-eye talks, withholding treats, and 

and/or other relatives withdrawal of signs of love. Parents and 

' , v direct expectations (or- others in authority are not to use corpora] 

. - ganized into roles) punishment but impose authority by inspira- 

toward the child; these tion and good examples. Parents are held 

are reinforced with -.responsible for their children's behavior, 

positive and negative <-.*.:?,•» .•? t 

sanctions. 

S. Gains information from 
listening . 



G. 'In-. every society human -C. In Russian society the State is more impor- 

beings learn a culture . tant than even the family relationships, 

in the course of growing Children may criticize adult behavior if 

up; this culture is the it is at odds with what they have learned 

learned behavior patterns at school or at Young Pioneers, 

shared by members of their 
group . 

G. In all societies people 
are expected to behave 
in certain ways and not 
to behave in certain 
ways; they are expected 
to believe that certain 
things are good and cer- 
tain things are bad. 
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43. Have children write a story telling about a time they 
misbehaved and the punishment they received. Have 
several children read their stories to the class. Ask 
children how they are shown what kind of behavior is 
not acceptable to their parents , teachers, etc. Tell 
them that you are going to read a story about a Russian 
child who misbehaves and that you want them to listen 
for the way his bad behavior is handled. Read the 
story Ivan Learns- to Be 'a Good Russi a n Citizen . Ask* 
children to compare their stories -with Ivan’s story. 

Ask: Would you rather be spanked than scolded? Why or 

why not? Which is easier to forget? Which changes 
your behavior the most? Do you think this punishment 
will make a difference in the child's future behavior? 

What might happen to Ivan's parents if he does not 
change his ways? (They could be taken to court.) Doss 
this sometimes happen in the United States? (Yes, but 

. r. many children may not know about it .) Ask children why 
they think they should do as they are taught. How will 
it help them when they grow up? Do Russian children seem 
to have as much freedom of behavior as American children? 

49. Ask children what seems to be the most important thing in 
the lives of Russian children. What comes first in every- 
thing they do? (Hopefully, tney will realize that it is 
the State. If not, again show pictures of Youth Groups 
and of schoolrooms with Lenin's picture on walls.) What 
is the most important thing for most American second 
graders? Who do they obey and who do they love the most? 
(parents, family) Do they think the Soviet children love 
their parents, too? What else must they love and obey? 
Ask whether they think the things Russian children learn 
at school and at Youth Clubs are important? Is it impor- 
tant for them to remember the things their parents teach 
them? Which do they think is most important. Let them 
discuss this for a few minutes. Then tell the children 
that, in Russia, children are supposed to criticize even 
their parents if the parents are not saying good things 
about the government. 



See Appendix for 
Ivan Learns to 
Be a Gcod Russian 
Citizen. 
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G. All people, regardless IX. 
of where they live or 
to what race, nation- 
ality or religion they 
belong, have many things 
in common . 



Russians enjoy many of the same kinds of redrea 
tion as Americans do, although the actual books 
plays, music, etc. differ in many respects. 

A. In Russia the youth groups (Young Pioneers 
and Konsomol) sponsor many recreational 
activities. Families also do thing togethe: 



S. Generalizes from data . B. Russian people of all ages and especially 

young people , are encouraged to engage in 
athletic events. 



C. Russian children read books and comic pages 
etc. 
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Ask children if they remember where Russian children 
spend much of their spare time. (at youth club meet- 
ings) Review the kinds of things that they do at the 
meetings and camps. Ask: Do you remember why it is 

that the Russian people spend so much of their time 
outside? (because of housing problem) 

51. Show pictures of Russian children at play, developing 

athletic skills. Ask children: Are these sports the 

same kinds that you know about in America? Do you know 
how to do these things? Did you notice the big stadium? 
Do we have buildings like that? Ask children why they 
play baseball, kickball, etc. (fun, because their 
friends do) Why do Russian children play these games? 
(They are expected to; it will help them to become 
strong.) Why are they taught that they should be good 
athletes with strong bodies? (so they car help their 
country) Have children play some of the typical 
Russian games. After playing compare Russian and 
American games . 

52. Ask children the names of some of their favorite books. 
Do they think Russian children also have favorites? 

Does anyone know a book about Russian people? (Some 
may remember My Mother Is The Most Beautiful Woman in 
the World . ) Read the entire book aloud to them. Tell 
them to think about the book again before tomorrow 
because you are going to read an American book that is 
a little bit like it. 

Ask the children also to bring their favorite comic 
strip to school the following day. Let them share 
these briefly, then show the comic pages from Russian 
magazines. Ask how these are like our comics (animal 
characters, etc.); how different? Read the Lawson 
book and let children briefly contrast it with Reyher's 
book. Use additional poetry and folk tales in the 
Appendix . 
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Vandivert, Young Russia , 
pp. 18,54,57,60,61. 

Jackson, Soviet Union, 
pp. 145,152-155. 



Jackson, Soviet Union, 
p. 158,154-155. 

Filmstrip: U . S . S . R . : 

Education and Recrea - 
tion , Eye Gate House , 
Inc. 

See Appendix for games. 



Reyher , My Mother Is 
The Most Beautiful 
Woman in the World . 

Lawson , They Were 
Strong and Good . 



"Children's Corner" in 
Soviet Life magazine. 

See Appendix for comics, 
poetry and folk tales. 
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D. Russians are very fond of music. There is a 
beautiful opera house in Moscow. There are 
also theaters. However, most of the music and 
the plays are written by Russians. 



S. Generalizes from 
data. 



E» Russians enjoy such things as TV, theater, and 
art, although almost all of the art on display 
was done by party-sponsored artists. 




56 
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53. 



54, 



^ •' •’ ilTffi J .-f£ ;. 

>-l30r-. ^ — -■ ^ 

Raad^ Hjiy Dayfrin.^.flS^co’as feo • cl-ass Snow-slides . 



Dis- 
Ct tionai 



CU : ss and - have chiidr©* .^mpaif e tiffs withsour nati 

holidays and pia^fleSi rto&j*?' '• . •*•** .'<X'jT*aoe-^ 

’ V'; vf r , *. . *• • ‘ 

■ . : . . •* ^ a. . ■ , . . . . ^ • *- 

- - ■. - -. ■ •. '•y r (\ ■ t •- . ... • 

•• : ; !. CiSi£ £ " , V • 1 ■£ • w 

Teach the children Russian folic 1 sofrgsv using the video- 
tape Russian Folk Songs . 



Slides of Hay Day. 



-See Appendrats£ 



; Da y j- n Moscow . . 

Videotape Ru ssian 
Folk SOn qs, cK^'ims - 
•.ford XTV;“;. r - B ^ 



55. Show pictures of the interior of the Moscow Opera HouseV - Study- Pr ip i Mates 

Ask children what kind of a building this is. Show 45 and - feofjSLec 

scene from "Swam Lake" and explain that dances like ... . Un ion / Fideier Visual 

this and also operas are held here. Play for the chif-ir '• •’Teaching?...., . .... 
dren a part of "Swam Lake" and ask whether any have ; ..•••••r. • =- 

heard it. Tell them that it was written by a famous _ ~ Fil&dtrip.r - Cultural 
Russian composer, Tchaikovsky, and is often per formed ’JIT irife-- iir^he il ^£yiet 
in the United States. If time permits, you might play- ^•■ tihi 'oh, HcC.rawr.Hi 1 1 
selections from his "Nutcracker Suite" which' is of more" Films.,! r -'L:. 
interest to children. Also show pictures of folk dan- 
cers. Ask children who they think these people are. Slide of ballet dancer. 

Are they Americans, Japanese, etc. -- no, most likely 
Russians because the government believes that Russian 
music is the best for the people to hear. Ask children 
whether this is true in the United States. If time 
allows, let them bring some records of music by foreign 
composers . 



56. Children would also enjoy seeing and hearing Peter and 
the Wolf , a Russian classic. 



57. Ask children to consider the forms of recreation they 
have heard about thus far. What other things do chil- 
dren in this country do in their free time? As these 
are mentioned, show pictures of Russian children or 
adults engaged in similar activities. As a summary, 
ask whether they think recreation in Russia is like 
that in the United States for children their age. 

How is it different? Are the similarities greater 
than the differences? 



Jackson, Soviet Union, 
p. 136 (TV) . 

Vandivert, Young Russia , 
pp. ' 36-3 7 (children's 
theater) . 
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S. Generalizes from data . 

G. Although the family as 
a basic social group is 
found in all societies, 
families differ widely 
from society to society 
as to how they are or- 
ganized, or in their 
structure . 



X. Although Russian and American family life are 
alike in many ways, there are differences, 
especially with regard to the roles played by 
mothers, the delegation of responsibility for 
training children, living conditions at home 
and services available in the city. 



G. Certain family functions 
are found universally 
in all societies, but 
other functions of the 
family vary widely from 
society to society. 
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58. Ask children to refer to charts made during the 
things they remember from discussion. Let them 
elements of Russian and American family life tha| 
ferent and that could be shown through pictures 
acting out. List these on the board and have chi 
in small groups to prepare presentations. Oth^rj 
the topic of each skit and the generalization 
depicted. Possible topics are the differences il 
members who do household chores, person who greej 
home after school , method of punishment for misdJ 
Use tape recording of initial discussion on Russ] 
pupils compare and discuss their previous comment 
their present observations. 

59. As a further review activity project the film A_ 
Moscow once again. 

60. List on board and show with pictures the followir 
which are true of American cities: 



O 

ERIC 






(1) streets jammed with automobiles 

(2) many shops with conspicuous signs 

(3) bright neon lights over theaters and restau 

(4) miles of residential areas ranging from mod 
developments to expensive homes 

(5) neighborhood shopping centers "with super mai; 
department store, ice cream store, etc. 

(6) . jsoraer gas station, drug stores, motels, dri 

drive-in movies. 

Ask each child to choose one of these points, to 
over what he learned about Moscow, decide whether 
is true or not about Moscow, and to be prepared t 
reasons for. his judgment..: . Set yp a discussion si 
which children can share the results of their thi 
(Actually, none of the points mentioned is true o 
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to refer to charts made during the unit and to 
pember from discussion. Let them think about 
kssian and American family life that are dif- 
It could be shown through pictures or through 
list these oh the board and have children work 
Is to prepare presentations. Others can guess 
lach skit and the generalization iich is being 
|sible topics are the differences in family 
household chores, person who greets child at 
sol, method of punishment for misdeeds, etc.) 
ling -of initial discussion on Russia and have 
and discuss their previous comments with 
observations. 



piew activity project the film A Visit to 
tin. 



Ind .show with pictures the following points 
•of "American cities : 



ed with automobiles 
with conspicuous signs 
lights over theaters and restaurants 
sidential areas ranging from modest 
to expensive homes 

d shopping centers with super market, ' 
store, ice cream store, etc. 
station, drug stores, motels, drive-ins, 
vies. 



Its 



to choose one of these points, to think bade 
irned about Moscow, decide whether the point 
pout Moscow, and to be prepared to give 
] judgment. Set. dip .a discussion situation in 
fan share' the results of their thinking. 

(of the points mentioned is true of Moscow, ) 



Film: A Visit to 



Moscow, McGraw-Hill 
Films. 



. . - . . . f. r '7 •* 
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EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 



BOOKS 



FILMSTRIPS 



Gunther, John, Meet Soviet Russia, Book One; Cultural Life in the Soviet Union , 
Land, People, Sights , New York, Harper and McGraw-Hill Filins. 

Row, 19S2. 

Education i n the Soviet Union , 

Jackson, W.A. Douglas, Soviet Union , Crand McGraw-Hill Filins. 

Rapids, Michigan, Fideler Company, 1956 . - ) 

Housing and Home Life in tha Soviet 

Lawson, Robert, They Were Strong and Good , Union, Society for Visual Education 

New York, Viking Press, 1940. 

Russia , Fideler Classroom Filmstrips. 

Nazaroff, Alexander, The Land and People of 

Russia , Philadelphia, jV B." Lippincott U..S.S .R. :. Education and Recreatio n, 

Company, 1966'. , i. . ..Eye Gate. • Houses , Inc. 

Reyher, Becky, M y Mother Is The Most. Baaubl - U.S.S.R.: The Faople and Consumer 

ful Woman in the World , New York, iothrop, Goods , Eye Gate House, Inc. 

Lee and Shepard Co. Inc.,, 1945.. v 

• • rV " MAGAZINE 

Snyder, Louis L. , The First Book of tha ' 

Soviet Union ,. New York, Franklin Watts, Soviet Life 1706 18th St., N.W. 

1965. " ‘ ‘ . . .1 . ; Washington, D.C. 20009 



Thayer, Charles W. , Life World Library; : „ . RECORDING 
Russia , Morristown, N. J., Silver BUrdett , 

1965. ! Russian Songs , Folkways Scholastic 

Records. 

Vandivert, Rita and William, Young Russia , ... 

New York, Dodd, Mead and CO. , 1960. ' „ . ^.SLIDES 



FILMS . 

rfl : -i? : ■ ' *• . • 

Leisure Time, U.S.S.R. , International Film 
Foundation. . : 



Soviet School Children , Bailey Films, Film 
Asso^te? . 

A Visit tO Moscow ;' ABC News, ^McGraw-RilljL 
11 Films 7 ■ ' 

W . . 'v* , ;f Russia , International Film Founds 

~ I:KIC . ^ 



1. Moscow: Apartment houses 

2. Moscow: Street vendor ^ 

3. Moscow: Government Buildings 

4.. Mgscow: Government Buildings 

5. MosbOw:'* Government Buildings 

6 . Moscow: Street sweeper in winter 

7. Moscow: Kremlin 



SLIDES (continued) 

8. Moscow: Automobile traffic at major 

intersection 

9. Horsedrawn wagons in suburban Moscow 

10. Moscow: Subway station 

11. Interior of a Moscow apartment 

12. Kitchen in a Moscow apartment 

13. GUM Department store (interior) 

14. Boy and woman obtaining drinks from 
vending machines 

15 . Kindergarten character 

16. Kindergarten children reading 

17. Kindergarten children at rest on mats 

18. Young girl doing art work in school 

19. Two young Russian children 

20. Russian children in line carrying 
plants 

21. Russian children at desks in classroom 

22. Russian children at desks in classroom 

23. Boy reading book in library 

24. Children in physical education class 

25. Children on way to school in snow 

26. Children working with microscopes 

Children studying English in language 
lKJI lab £2. 



28. Librarian reading to children 

29. Children ice skating 

30. Russian ballet 

31. Young Pioneers (youth group) at 
camp 

32. Young Pioneers (youth group) at 
camp 

33 . Young Pioneers marching in parade 

34 - 40. Armed forces and military 
equipment on parade in May Day 
parade 

STUDY PRINTS 

Living in the Soviet Union , Silver 
Burdett . 

Soviet Union , Fideler Visual Teaching. 

VIDEOTAPE 

Russian Folk Songs , Chelmsford ITV. 
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LIONESS AND CUB 

Beasts went down the trail to drink. 

When the lion cub did stray. 

Bad cub! But. what do you think? 

Mother wants him anyway. 

V r oIodya Lapin, 11 years old 

SNOWFLAKE 

A snowflake has settled upon the soft snow. 

But how to lift it, I reallv don’t know. 

iU^.r in . .... r . ..i.i 

• '• o *•» 

• * • 

How I wish time would pass with the speed 
Of u wind blowing steady and free. 

Then my life would he briefer, indeed. 

But at least man} tilings f would see. 

Volodya Lapin. 13 years old 



JIBBHlfA H JIBBEHOK 

3sepH num Ha Boflonofi, 

IIOTepSJICS JIbBeHOK. 

HyweH MaMe xotb roioxofi, 

A Bce-TaKH pedeHoK. 

BOJIOflH JIAIIHH, 11 net 

CHE3KHHKA 

CHeacHHKa sacTbwia Ha mw-hom cHery. 
CHewHHKy co CHera noAHXTb He Mory. 

O TxtiT n AilaoB, iv /.cl 

* • * 

fl xony, HToCbi BpeMB 6excajio, 
Cjiobko 6biCTpbte-6biCTpbie jimwh. 
ripoHcuay k Torna oneKb Majio, 

Ho 3axo o«teHt MHoro yBH»y. 

BOJTOAH JIAtlHH 13 ji«t 



Reprinted from Soviet Life, January, 1S68, p. 51. 
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DAYS 

The tlavs all follow, one by one. 

First Monday, like a child. 

Conies skipping down the street. 

And Saturday, like ancient bard, 

Comes playing on a lute. 

To die the night that Sunday comes. 

To live again next week. 

The davs are seven little sparks 
That pass before me, one by one. 

That only bum a little while, 

And then they fade away. 

Sasha Laskin, 9 years old 



£HH 

Uleji flem* BTopoft, neTBepTbift, nHTbift . . . 
IIOHenejlbHHK, KaK MaJieHbKHft petKHOK, 
npuran Ha oflHofi Hore. 

Cy66oxa, ce^ofi cTapax, 

Hrpan Ha mapuaHKe, 

hto 6 HOHbto b BOCKpeceHbe ywepetb, 

a yTpOH BHOBb BOCKpeC HyTb . 

A RHH-3TO cevtb HCKP, 

IvOTOpoIC 

wepes j&ajyjfiLTh ^ertrpe naca, 
racayT. 

CAXXZA JIACKHH, 0 Jier 



Reprinted from Soviet Life , January, 1968, p. 50. 
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BLACK PANTHER 

She’s, like a night in a midday fair, 

I see her lie and at me stare. 

And in the dark her green eyes glow. 

In fact, she is the dark, I know. 

Kostya Raikin, 11 years old 



TRAIN 

The train is like a centipede, 

Its headlight whisker probes the night. 
But morning clouds will soon appear 
And shave it off, all right. 

Sasha Laskin, 9 years old 



50 

Reprinted front Soviet Life , January, 1968, 
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CEPHAS IZAHTEPA 

(tea Kan hoh& cpegb <5ejia aha 
JleHCHT H CMOTpHT Ha MeHH. 

Ed rjiaaa bo rbMe ropar. 

A ora Tbua — oaa cava. 

KOCTH PAHKHH, 11 JteT 



HOE3A 

IIoe3A — TbICHHeHOJKKa 
c saiKHceHH&uiH (JtapaMH-ycanH. 
A yTpOM o&taica me epexeyr 
CBOHMH OCTpbIMH HCOKaMH. 

CAUIA JIACKHH, 9 an 



p. 50. 
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Reprinted from Soviet Life , July, 1968, p. 39. 
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The Hare Saves the Dee 




T he hare was nibbling the fresh green grass 
in a forest clearing when suddenly a deer 
bounded by. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the hare fear- 
fully, preparing to run. 

'The old wolf is following me,” cried the 
deer. “What shall I do? The snow is melting 



in the forest, and my sharp hoofs break 
through the drifts. The snow crust tears my 
legs, and I can’t run any farther.” 

The hare’s teeth chattered with fear, but he 
tried to sound brave. “Never mind,” he said. 
“Let’s hurry to the river.” 

The hare bounded off, and the tired little 



Reprinted from Soviet Life , August, 1963, p. 51. 
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The Hare Saves the Deer 



in the forest, and my sharp hoofs break . 
through the drifts. The snow crust tears my 
legs, and I can’t run any farther.” 

The hare’s teeth chattered with fear, but he 
tried to sound brave. “Never mind ” he said. 
“Let’s hurry to the river.” 

The hare bounded off, and the tired little 

riet Life , August, 1963 , p. 51. 



deer ran behind just as fast as he could. 

At last they reached the river. Huge cakes 
of ice were floating down it, turning and twist- 
ing in the swiftly flowing water* 

Just then the wolf leaped out of the forest. 
“I’ve got you, my beauties!” he shouted in 
high glee. 

The tired little deer turned and ran along 
the riverbank, but the hare jumped onto a 
cake of ice right near the wolf. 

The wolf couldn’t resist jumping after him. 
The ice cake split, however, and the wolf fell 
into the water. 

He was never seen again. 

Meanwhile the hare floated down the river 
on his cake of ice. 

“How shall I get ashore?” he wailed. He 
was afraid to plunge into the icy water. 

Suddenly he heard the voice of the little 
deer. 

“See where the bank sticks out into the 
river? You can leap ashore there!” 

And that’s exactly what happened. The two 
friends were soon hurrying off to a sunny 
clearing in the forest. 
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by Sergei Nikitsky 



One Thing 
Leads 
to Another 



C K randad was sitting on a bench outside the 
F cottage reading a hook. At his feet lav 
Nosegay, the dog. 

By and by grandad dozed off, and down 
slipped the book, right on Nosegay’s nose. 

Nosegay gave a yelp and started to run. 
The black hen started to squawk and run 
too, so fast that she went right over the fence. 

Little Tanya saw her from the window, 
rushed out, picked up a stick and tried to 
drive her back. 

Brother Igor shouted: “Tanya, wait for me'. 
Where are you going?** and dashed after her, 




kicking over a bucket as he went and d 
mg Stepka, the cat. 

Stepka spat and sprang up a tree. 

Up in the tree was a magpie who w 
overfond of cats. With a whirr he 
another tree, scaring a mosquito resting 
a leaf. 

Away flew the mosquito, looked dow 
grandad and settled on his nose. 

Grandad woke up with a start and hr 
it away. “I must have been having 
winks,** he said. 




A n Kolya 

1 Water flowed into his nose and mouth. 
Spluttering, he grabbed at a log, and he was 

carried onto an island in the middle of 
the river. 

Climbing out, he looked round. He couldn't 
see Valya, He shouted her name loudly, but 
there was no reply, only the echo across the 
river. 



An Extraordinary Ad 



Kolya could not believe that he w 
Surely at any moment Valya woul( 

Tromdjebmd"8"lree^ 

Never before had he been left 
friends, and only now did he realize 
it was to lose tnem. It grew dark, r 
evening came the cold. Kolya’s teeth 
chatter. 

Suddenly he caught sight of a dai 
by the jhore. A radio! It hadn’t su 
the least from the water for it was in 
pi oof case. 

He turned it on, and there came 
out, as though specially for him, the ch 
noise of a soccer game. 

But it failed to cheer Kolya. He s 
and pressed his face against the rou 
of a tree. 
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>ne Thing 
Leads 
Another 



Ettside the 
feet lay 

|nd down 
nose, 
to run. 
I and run 
he fence. 
[ window, 
tried to 

: for met 
after her, 




CHILDREN'S CORNER 



kicking over a bucket as he went and drench- 
ing Stepka, the cat. 

Stepka spat and sprang up a tree. 

Up in the tree was a magpie who was not 
overfond of cats. With a whirr he flew to 
another tree, scaring a mosquito resting under 
a leaf. 

Away flew the mosquito, looked down, saw 
grandad and settled on his nose. 

Grandad woke up with a start and brushed 
it away. “I must have been having forty 
winks/ 1 he said. 



An Extraordinary Adventure 



Kolya, 
kd mouth, 
nd he was 
liddle of 

couldn't 
[>udiy, but 
across the 



Kolya could not believe that he was alone. 
Surely at any moment Valya would appear 



Never before had he been left without 
friends, and only now did he realize how sad 
it was to lose them. It grew dark* and with 
evening came the cold. Kolya’s teeth began to 
chatter. 

Suddenly he caught sight of a dark object 
by the shore. A radio! It hadn’t sufferea in 
the least from the water for it was in a water- 
proof case. 

He turned it on, and there came pouring 
out, as though specially for him, the cheerful 
noise of a soccer game. 

But it failed to cheer Kolya. He sal down 
and pressed his face against the rough bark 
of a tree. 



Just then, behind him, he heard a splash and 
a tremendouasnotting. Kol ya looked rn ^pd- 
ana thenstooastock-still. 

Along the river swarn a crocodile, and seat- 
ed on its back was Valya! “Come on!” she 
called. “He’ll give us a lift to the camp,” 

Kolya jumped on, but he wasn’t happy. “It’s 
silly!’ he pointed out. “Crocodiles don’t let 
you ride on their backs — they eat you up!” 
“Quite true,” Valya agreed. “So it’s a good 
thing, isn’t it?” 

“What’s a good thing?” asked Kolya crossly. 
“It’s a good thine,” Valya explained, “that 
this is only a dream!” 

“But it isn’t a dream!” said Kolya in sur- 
prise. ‘‘How can it be? You can’t prove h!” 

“I can!” said Valya, sticking a pin into 
him. And Kolya woke up. 



Life/ August; 1968, p. 51. 
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The men and women in charge of the paraders were busy handing 
out signs and decorations. Home of the young men would carry a 
large sign showing a space rocket blasting off. The sign said, 
"Glory to Soviet Science! " 
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11-41 players , boys and girls , 8 years up to adults 
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